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TRAVELS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 
LETTER XXII. 


Wiinschelburg, 25th August, 1800. 


The fatigue of our yesterday’s ride was so 
eat, that we concluded to stay a day or two 
i rest, at Glatz. And since the achievement of 
,in ascending the Riesenkoppe, she has not 
uch taste for climbing mountains. There is 
ine, however, in this part of the country, called 
e Heuscheuer, or Barn, from its resemblance, 
uta distance, to a German barn, which is visited 
by most curious travellers, and which, of course, 
[could by no means neglectto see. I, therefore, 
took a chaise and postillion, and came alone this 
fternoon three German miles from Glatz, to this 
little town, which lies at the foot of the moun- 
in. Here I am to stay till about two in the 
norning, and then, ifthe weather is fair, proceed 
pon my pilgrimage. I have before mentioned 
e inconvenience, to which all travellers here, 
e subjected, in their unavoidable dependence 
pon the weather. We have been, in this parti- 
ular, remarkably favoured hitherto, but the pre- 
entaspect of the sky, is not promising for the suc- 
ess of my expedition. Poor W——— has had 
ather a severe attack of his annual fever and 
pue, so that we were even obliged to leave him 
behind at Glatz, when We went upon our excur- 
ion to Landeck. He is better to-day, but I 
vould not expose him to the fatigue of-climbing 
e Heuscheuer with me; nor of being jolted in 
pkind of cart, over bad roads, to cofne here. 

I reached this little town, which €ontains only 
ighty-six houses, just in time to’hear the nime- 
clock bell ring; @ custom unusual in this part of 

e world, and which brought my own country, 
ind particularly Haverhill,to my mind. There is 
nother custom of a- similar kind, which prevails 
1 most of the oldest towns of Silesia. A trum- 
eter blows his trumpet for a minute or two, 
tom the tower of the town-house, immediately 
fer the clock has struck, every hour. This prac- 
ce has its inconveniences, and it would be dif- 
cult, at this day, to say of what use it can be. 
‘probably originated, at a time, when clocks 
vere not in general use upon public buildings, 
td might then serve to proclaim the hour. It 
‘now continued, merely because it‘is. establish- 
‘d, and, like many other usages, has long out- 
ved the purpose, which it was intended to an- 

Wer, Senge ss ae 
ay Svc small, but very teazing inconvenience, to 

MPich you know how much traveller ‘Most 

parts of Germany aré subjected, they are relieved 
LOM in most of the Silesian towns—It is, that of 
“ing accosted atthe entrance of every town, by 
man with his gun and bayonet in the hand, and 
hat hardly civil question of who are you, in the 




































mouth, at the head of a string of others, which 
compel you to give an account of your life and 
adventures, to a man, whom you might naturally 
take for a Roman legionary in the days of Plau- 
tus—who affirms that it is not in the power of the 
gods themselves to make a polite soldier.—Of 
these tedious anddisgusting examinations, you are 
altogether exempt in the mountain towns, because 
they have no garrisons. But when youcome tothe 
fortresses, you have to run through a whole 
gauntlet of them, as if the soldiers meant to take, 
there, a full indemnity for all the opportunities 
of vexation, which have been denied them. At 
Schweidnitz, I was obliged to go four times 
through the process of detailing my name and 
character, with suitable explanations, to make the 
inquirer understand how it was possible I should 
not be a count, or at least, that my name should 
not begin with a von, before I could get within 
the walls of the town. 
Yours, &c. 


POLITICS. 
GENERAL HAMILTON’s ADDRESS 


TO THE 
ELECTORS OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 
[ Continued. ] 


It is true, that the federalists have represented 
the leaders of the other party as hostile to our nati- 
onal constitution ; but it is not true, that it was 
because they have been unfriendly to: particular 
plans of its administration. 

It is because, as a party; and with few excep- 
tions, they were violent opposers of the adop- 
tion of the constitution itself; predicted from it 
every possible evil, and painted it in the blackest 
colours, as a monster of political deformity. 

It is because the amendments, subsequently 
made, meeting scarcely any of the important ob- 
jections, which were urged, leaving the structure 
of the government, and the mass:and distribution 
of its powers where they were, are too insignifi- 
cant, to be, with any sensible man, a reason for 
being reconciled to the system, if he thought it 
originally bad. 

It is because they have opposed, not particular 
plans of the admistration, but the general course 


of it, and almost all the measures of material | 


consequence; and this too, not under one man 
or set of men, but under all the successions of 
men. 4 sls ! 

It is because, as there have been no alterations 
of the constitution, sufficient to change the opi- 
nion of its merits, and as the practice under it 
has met with th: severest reprobation of the 
party, there is.no.circumstance, from which. to 
infer, that they can really have been reconciled 
to it. , ee ty as. 

It is because the newspapers, under their di- 
rection, have, from time to time, continued.to 





decry the constitution itself, 


* e 


It is because they have openly avowed the:r 
attachment to the excessive principles of the 
French revolution, and to leading features in the 
crude forms of government, which have appeared 
only to disappear; utterly inconsistent with the 
sober maxims upon which our federal edifice was 
reared, and with essential parts in its structure. 
As specimens of this, it is sufficient to observe, 
that they have approved the unity of the legisla- 
tive power in one branch, and have been loud in 
their praises of an executive directory; that five- 
headed monster of faction and anarchy. 

It is because they have repeatedly shewn, and, 
in their present address, again shew, that they 
contemplate innovations in our public affairs, 
which, without doubt, would disgrace and pros- 
trate the government. 

On these various and strong grounds have the 
federalists imputed to their opponents disaffection 
to the national constitution. As yet they have 
no reason to retract the charge. To future proofs 
of repentance and reconciliation must an excul- 
pation be referred. ‘The anti-federalists have 
acquired the administration of the national go- 
vernment. Let them shew by a wise and virtu- 
ous management, that they are its friends; and 
they shall then have all the credit of so happy a 
reformation ; but till then their assertions cannot 
be received as proofs, | 

And if the views, which the signers of the ad- 
dress now boldly avow, should unfortunately be 
those, which should regulate the future adminis- 
tration of the government, the tokens of their 
amity would be as pernicious as could possibly 
be the tokens of their most deadly hatred, 
They enumerate, as the crimes of the federal- 
ists, the funding system, the national debt, ‘the 
taxes which constitute the public revenue, the 
British treaty, the federal city, the mint, a mau- 
soleum, the sedition law, and a standing army : 
and they tell us, in plain terms, that these are 
‘¢ abuses no longer to be suffered.” 


Let it be observed, in the first place, that these 
crying sins of our government are not to be plac- 
ed exclusively to the account of the federalists ; 
that for some of them the other party are chiefly 
responsible, and that in others they have’partici- 
pated— 7 

As to the federal city—It is not to be denied, 
that this was a favorite of the illustrious Wash- 
ington. But it is no less certain, that it was 
warmly patronized by Mr.-Jefferson, Mr. Ma- 
dison, and the great majority of the members, 
who, at the time, composed the opposition in 
congress, and who are now influential in the anti- 
federal party. It is also certain, that the mea- 
sure has never been a favourite of a majority of 
the federal party. 

As to the mint—It was not at all a measure of 
party: with slight diversities of opinion, about 
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‘eine of the details, it was approved by both par- 
tless %:, 
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As to the mausoleum—It has not taken place at 
all. ‘The bill for erecting it was lost in the se- 
nate, where the federalists have a decided majo- 
rity ; and instead of it, an appropriation of fifty 
thousand dollars was made for erecting an eques- 
trian statue, agreeably to a resolution of congress, 
passed under the old confederation. 1s there an 
American, who would refuse this memorial of 
gratitude to the man, who is the boast of his 
country, the honour of his age? 

As to “the funding system—It was thus far a 
measure of both parties, that both agreed there 
should be a funding system. In the formation of 
it the chief points of difference were, ist. A dis- 
crimination, between original holders and trans- 
ferees of the public debt. 2d. A provision for 


the general debt of the union, leaving to each} 


state to make seperate provision for its particu- 
lar debt. 

Happily for our country, by the rejection of 
the first, which would have been an express vio- 
lation of contracts, the faith of the government 
was preserved, its credit maintained and esta- 
blished. 

Happily for our country, by not pursuing the 
last, unity, simplicity, and energy, were secured 
to our fiscal system. ‘The entanglements of four- 
teen conflicting systems of finance were avoided. 
‘The same mass of debt was included in one ge- 
neral provision, instead of being referred to four- 
teen separate provisions—-more comprehensive 
justice was done ; the states, which had made ex- 
traordinary exertions for the support of the com- 
mon cause, were relieved from the unequal pres- 
sure of burdens, which must have crushed them; 
and the people were saved from the immense 
difference of expense between a collection of the 
necessary revenues by one set of oflicers or by 
fourteen different sets. 

The truth then, fellow-citizens, is this—Both 
parties agreed that there should be a funding 
system. And the particular plan which prevail- 
ed was most agreeable to the contract of the 
government—most conducive to general and 
equal justice, among the states and individuals— 
to order and efficiency in the finances—to econo- 
my in the collection. 

Ought not these ideas to have governed? 
What is meant by holding up the funding system 
as an abuse no longer to be tolerated? 

What is the funding system? It is nothing more 
nor less than the pledging of adequate funds or 
revenues for paying the interest, and for the gradu- 
al redemption of the principal, of that very debt, 
which was the sacred price of independence. 
The country, being unable to pay off the princi- 
pal, what better could have been done? 

Is it recollected, that long before our revolu- 
tion, most of the states had their funding sys- 
tems? They emitted their paper money, which 
is only another phrase for certificates of debt, 
and they pledged funds for its redemption, which 
is but another phrase for funding it. What then 
is there so terrible in the idea of a funding sys- 
sem? 

Those who may have been accustomed under 
some of the state governments, to gamble in the 
floating paper, and when they had monopolized 
a good quantity of it among themselves, at low 
prices, to make partial legislative provisions for 
the payment of the particular kinds, would very 
naturally be displeased with a fixed and perma- 
nent system, which would give to the evidences 
of debt a stable value, and lop off the opportuni- 
ties for gambling speculations ; but men, who are 
scosible of the pernicious tendency of such al 
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state of things, will rejoice in a plan which was 
designed to produce, and hus produced, a contrary 
result. 

What have been the effects of this system? 
An extension of commerce and manufactures, 
the rapid growth of our cities and towns, the 
consequent prosperity of agriculture, and the ad- 
vancement of the farming interest. All this was 
effected, by giving life and activity to a capital 
in the public obligations, which was before dead, 
and by converting it into a powerful instrument 
of mercantile and other industrious enterprize. 

We make these assertions boldly, because the 
fact is exemplified by experience, and is obvious 
to all discerning men. Our opponents in their 
hearts know it to be so. 

As to,the public debt. The great mass of it 
was not created by the federalists peculiarly. It 
was contracted by all who were engaged in our 
councils during our revolutionary war. ‘The 
federalists have only had a principal agency in 
providing for it. No man can impute that to 
them as acrime, who is not ready to avow the 
fraudulent and base doctrine—sthat it is wiser 
and better to cheat, than to pay the creditors of a 
nation. 

It is a fact, certain and notorious, that under 
the administration of the first secretary of the 
treasury, ample provision was made, not only 
for paying the interest of this debt, but for extin- 
guishing the principal in a moderate term of 
years. 

But it is alledged, that this debt has been in- 
creased, and is increasing. 

On this point we know, that malcontent indi- 
viduals make the assertion, and exhibit state-' 
ments intended to prove it. But this we also 
know, that a committee of the house of represen- 
tatives, particularly charged with the inquiry, 
have stated and reported the contrary ; and we 
think, that more credit is due to their representa- 
tion, than to that of individuals—especially as 
nothing is easier than, in a matter of this sort, 
to make plausible statements, which, though ut- 
terly false, cannot be detected, except by those, 
who possess all the materials of a complex calcu- 
lation; who are qualified, and who will take the 
pains to make it. 

We know likewise, that extraordinary events 
have compelled our government to extraordina- 
ry expenditures. An Indian war, for some time 
disastrous, but terminated on principles likely to 
give durable tranquillity to our frontier. Two 
insurrections, fomented by the opposition, to 
the government. The hostilities of a foreign 
power, encouraged by the undissembled sympa- 
thies of the same opposition, which obliged the 
government to arm for defence and security. 
These things have retarded the success of the 
efficacious measures, which have been adopted 
for the discharge of our debt; measures, which, 
with a peaceable and orderly course of things, 
accelerated by the rapid growth of our country, 
are sufficient, in a few years, without any new 
expedient, to exonerate it from the whole of its 
present debt. 

These, fellow-citizens, are serious truths, well 
known to most of our opponents, but what they 
shamefully endeavour to disfigure and disguise. 

As to taxes—They are evidently inseparable 
from government. Itisimpossible, without them, 
to pay the debts of the nation; to protect it from 
foreign danger, or to secure individuals from 
lawless violence and rapine. — 

It is always easy to assert, that they are heavi- 


the assertiosc—which cannot ever be attemp 
without a critical review of the whole course 4g 
public measures. This gives an immense x 
vantage to those, who make a trade of complain 
and censure. 

But, fellow-citizens, it is in our power to staig 
to you, in relation to this subject, and upon goo 
information, one material fact. 

There is, perhaps, no item in the catalogye g 
our taxes, which has been more unpopular th 
that, which is called the DIRECT TAX. : 

This tax may emphatically be placed to i, 
account of the opposite party; it was alway 
insistedy upon by them, as preferable to tay 
of the indirect kind. And it is a truth, capabj 
of full proof, that Mr. Manpison, second in ¢hy 
confidence of the anti-federal party, the confides, 
tial friend of Mr. Jefferson, and now secret; 
of state by his nomination, was the proposer 4 
this tax. This was done in a committee of ti 
last house of representatives of which he wag 
member—was approved by that committee, anf 
referred to the late secretary of the treasury, M 
Wolcott, with instructions to prepare a plan ast 
the mode. ; 

Let it be added, that it was a principle of ¢} 
federal party, never to resort to this species , 
tax, but in time of war or hostility with a forejg 
power; that it was in such a time when they dj 
resort to it—and that the occasion ceasing, | 
the retrospect of an accommodation, it had beg 
resolved by them not to renew the tax. 

( Lo be continued.) 


[The following is an admirable exposition of the fallacy 
French political doctrines. We have haidly founda mo 
concise, summary, and elcgantargument against they 
sumption of those modern fools, who vainly imagine th 
they have made ew discoveries in the sciences of Gover 
MENT and Morats. | 


CAPTAIN, 


When Buonaparte invaded the duchy of 
lan, one of his advanced parties, not stric 
attentive to the bounds of tertitories, encroache 


THL VENETIAN AND FRENCH 


upon the state of Venice. The owner ofa vill 
in the neighbourhood, perceiving a band of f 
reign soldiers marching up the avenue, though 
it prudent to advance half-way to meet thea 
The captain, in a few words, acquainted hin 
that they were troops of the new Republic, meat 
no offence to that of Venice, and would quit th 
territory immediately—* Not before you hay 
dined,” replied the gentleman, “ enter the hous 
with me—your men shall be entertained 
Fresco.” | 
During the dinner, the discourse turned on th 
great events of the present times. 
‘¢ Vivent les Republiques!” says the captal 
filling his glass-— 
“‘ Vive la Republique!” said the Venetian. 
€. Do you mean a slight to France, signor! 
V. Lthought if the meaning of an expressid 
was doubtful, a Frenchman always understood! 
for his advantage. I drank success, monsieu! 
to the republic of France—our own republic! 
sunk too low to be worth a glass of wine, or ¢v4 
a wish for its prosperity. . 
C. Impossible ! all republics, because they 
so, must flourish. 
V. Our time is past—we grew—came to 
turity, and are now decayed. 
C, A republic decay! kings, tyrants, despol 
cause the ruin of countries; but where freedo! 
is established— ) 
V. Ha, ha, ha!—and so you really think @ 





er than they ought to be, always difficult to refute 


a republican government produces freedom! 
































c, Can you doubt it? A very few years ago, 
jn France were all slaves—aow, thank heaven 
j3o—thank our own efforts—we are free! 

y, We Venetians think differently —during 
monarchy of France, all looked up to you as 
egreat, the happy nation of Europe-——now we 
ink you miserable slaves, like ourselves. 

¢, Slaves!—explain yourself— 

y. Readily. Nothing flatters the imagination 
yore than the idea of liberty—but let us not seek 
,where the search must be vain. Absoluteliberty 
not eXist in social life. If liberty be better 
lan every thing else, give up society, and rove 
he woOdS aS a savage. 

C. What! is there no liberty, consistent with 
ociety . 

y. Yes—but the absolute liberty you contend 
nr, isnot. Itis the first principle of government 
yabridge liberty. 

C, Allowing it; there is a difference in go- 
emmments—under some you have a certain de- 
ree of liberty; under others, you have less ; but 
der an absolute prince you have noné at all. 

V. Say rather, that under a mixed monarchy, 
ouhave a little tyranny; under an unlimited 
monarch, you have more; but in a republic, the 
happy citizen, flattered with the zdea of liberty, 
;most enslaved, and with the additional morti- 
cation, that he isso by persons no greater than 
himself. As the old lion, in the fable, justly re- 
marked, the kick of an ass is not only pain, but; 
ndignity. 

C. You speak an odd language for a republi- 
n—but, now I recollect, you are governed by 
mi aristocracy. , 

V. I spoke of the different forms of govern- 
nent in general, without any particular applica- 
ion. But you are governed by an aristocracy as 
auch as we are, notwithstanding your aversion to 
etermaristocrat. In fact, a pure republic igno 
povernment at all—there must be persons, either 
naturally or artificially elevated, to manage .the 
rictmeusiness of the state, and these persons are an 
che@mernstocracy. In Venice, the nobles are born our 
-yilggggovernors ; in France, you elevate from yourown 
of fogmeank the persons who govern—the difference to 
ugh epeople isnothing. 

ena ©. There is surely this difference—the power 
thimgge! our rulers is only for a time—yours is for 
neanele. 

V. It seems to.be so, but it is a distinction, 
vithout a difference, as far as the people are con- 
ered. In Venice the whole body of nobles fur- 
shes the officers of government; we know their 
number and their character, so that we are ena- 
bled to direct an opposition, if necessary, when, 
nid how we please. In France there is an inde- 
inte number of persons, who, by good-fortune, 
ntrigue, bribery, by talents, and some even by 
nces, stand forward in your republic as the no- 
bles do in ours—and these govern your coun- 
Nn 
C. Ina pure republic, like ours, all places are 
pen to all persons—in yours, no one can suc- 
eed that is not a noble. 

V. This, which you mention as an advantage, 
'scertainly a dire misfortune. Atthe commence-' 
ment of your revolution, many different.parties 
ere striving for their Own purposes, to which 
he public good was subservient—the party in 
Power sacrificed the others, and were in turn 
testroyed by their successors. As you in the,be- 
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tetence to every individual to govern the state, 
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any government. When they feel themselves 
oppressed, it is natural to wish for a change, and, 
if possible, effect it. If there were no republics 
in Europe, a country might be excused for blun- 
dering into a constitution, which looks so speci- 
ously; but as there are so many, why not first 
examine whether they are the abodes of liberty? 
From their history, also, it would be found, that 
they begun upon your principle, but could not 
continue their existence until another was adopt- 
ed. Venice, Genoa, and Holland, were obliged 
to havea chief magistrate, who at least represent- 
eda sovereign—the new republic of America 
could not act without a president, nor could you 
without a directory. In fact, a kingly govern- 
ment isthe most natural of all others, and although 
people, upon ill-usage, may fly from it with fury, 
like a pendulum swung violently, yet, every vi- 
bration brings it nearer and nearer to the centre, 
where, at last, it naturally rests. The l'rench 
republic is at present passing furiously through 
this centre of vibration, but unless there is some 
new force to continue the motion, it must cease 
atlast. England was once precisely in the same 
situation, and ended her vibration in monarchy. 
C. Our constitution is now fixed—our cinq- 
vir can execute our laws, but cannot infringe them 
—they have the necessary splendour of a sove- 
reign, without his power to hurt. 

V. This is all very good—but why did you 
change your old government? 

C. To be free. ' 

V. Good again—but even freedom itself is of 
no value if it does not procure happiness. Under 


the monarchy, a powerful army (assembled with- 


out force) was at your command ; the third com- 
merce of Europe was yours; and you had the 
second fleet; money, at least to individuals, was 
in plenty; arts and sciences flourished; your 
people increased, and every thing was so pleasant 
and comfortable about you, that foreigners pre- 
ferred a residence in France to any other coun- 
try. But since you have been a republic, the re- 
verse has taken place: your commerce, fleet, and 
money, are not merely diminished, but almost 
annihilated; you have wantonly thrown’ away 
two millions of lives, which you forced into your 
army, and France is considered no longer the 
seat of elegant pleasure, but the abode of vulga- 
rity, poverty, and wretchedness. 

C. Whenever there is a struggle for liberty it 
must cost something; it may cost much, but the 
prize, when obtained, is invaluable! 

V. Gold may be bought too dear—but are you 
free after all? We think not. Your lives and 
property are less secure than under your kings; 
and, instead of having liberty of speech and ac- 
tion, yott are more watched than we are by our 
inquisition. Be not deceived—the state may be 
free, and yet individuals may be slaves. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[The following letter from the pen of Metastasio, is commu- 
nicated to the public, by Dr. Burney, in his memoirs and 
writings of the Italian bard. It appears, that so early as 
the year 1767, Metastasio was alarmed at the progress 
‘« Modern Philosophers” had made in propagating their 
principles “ throughout the known world.” Burney ob- 
‘serves, that there seems to be some degree of vaticination 
in this letter, which reminds us more of the present times, 
than the period when it was written. } 


METASTASIO TO PRINCE GHIGI. 
The strange and universal ferment in which 
sacred and profane things are now. thrown, 
throughout the known world, affords little hope 








2 and this must ever be the case. I can easily 


that the crisis of its termination is near at hand. 
ig WE ad ie? : 
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conceive that the people may be aggrieved under|The fire has long been burning in secret, but the 


fuel is weak, and the humours are too heteroge- 
neous to produce an equilibrium. The object 
of those, who might give us repose, is zmnovation, 
not tranquillity. Hence, to regulate and reduce 
to order, the enormous confusion of so dark a 
chaos, seems to want nothing less than omnipo- 
tence, which only says, fiat /ux, for light to appear. 
I hope these gloomy thoughts proceed from the 
vice of my own temperament, and a natural pro- 
pensity so deplore the present, and exalt the past. 
But it is very certain, that all great revolutions 
and changes of ancient systems, (even if it were 
certain, that posterity would be benefitted by then) 
are ever fatal to the unhappy mortals, who are con- 
demned to be spectators of the conflict. 

Vienna, 1767. 

== 
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THE PROBABLE CONSEQUENCES OF THE NEW AD- 
MINISTRATION. 
(In a letter to a friend.) 


We are now told, that we are all very happy, 
since we have got a president, approved by Buo- 
naparte, and the great republic; but [ confess, I 
am not sensible of it. And indeed it seems, that 
the administration themselves are sensible, that 
there is something wanting to our happiness, as 
they are preparing materials, fora war with Great 
Britain, in order to complete it. This will have 
many good consequences. ist. It will draw the 
bonds of our union with our sister republic straiter 
than ever, by making us stand in need of her as- 
sistance. 2d. It will protect the estate of Mr, 


3d. It will rid us of the treaty with England, 
which has always been an eye-sore to republi- 
cans. 4th. It will prevent the aristocrats from 
trading with England, and increasing their pro- 
perty, to the great offence of true republicans. 
5th. It will rid us of our navy and army, which 
have been so expensive and detrimental to the 
country. 6th. It will strengthen the constitution, 
by calling out the national militia, the only de. 
fence of a free nation. 7th. It will diminish our 
taxes, as the militia will serve gratis, and if any 
money be needed for arms or stores, it will be got 
from France, or be raised by assignats on the 
estates of the aristocrats. 8th. It will be most 
favourable to liberty, by rendering every citizen 
asoldier. 9th. It will be favourable to equality, 
for, as the aristocrats must bear the expenice of it, 
they will be reduced to a level with republican 
citizens. 10th. It will put an end to commerce, 
which is such an abomination to Mr. Jefferson, 
and the economical philosophers of France, and 
oblige us to depend on agriculture alone for our 
subsistence. And if all these advantages are 
not sufficient to gratify the desires of republicans, 
a great many more might easily be mentioned, 
of no less importance than the above. 

England abounds with jacobins, and Buona- 
parte, by his correspondence with the Royal. So- 
ciety, may have contrived to introduce some Ita- 
lian poisoners into the palace. ‘The change of 
the ministry, is likewise portehtous, as well as the 
league of the northern powers. Buonaparte, how- 
ever, is not safe in his seat, nor. out of the risk of 
dagger, or poison, so that, 

Perhaps some friendly brother of the trade 
May do for him, what he has done for thousands. 

The emperor is likely to be ruined by the 
peace he has made with the great nation; and the 
erection of a new kingdom in Tuscany, for a son 





of the king of Spain, will not indemnify him for 


Jefferson, and of many other worthy republicans, 
from being taken in execution for British’ debts,. 
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the loss of the kingdom of Naples. Egypt seems 
to be a great bone of contention, and the policy 
of the British court in not permitting the em- 
_ barkation of Kleber’s army, begins to be called 
in question. But if sir Ralph Abercrombie’s ar- 
my proves successful in seizing Egypt, with the 
assistance of the Turks, and the army from Bom- 
bay, the matter may end to the advantage of the 
English, and the restoring the trade to India by 
the Mediterranean. Iam afraid it will not be 
possible to make a George the fourth, out of the 
late prince of Wales. Perhaps he may appoint 
Mrs, Jordan, to be secretary of the home depart- 
ment, and the countess of Jersey, to be first lady 
of the treasury, and Mr. Fox, because he is emi- 
nent for wajs and’means, to be chancellor of the 
exchequer.—An envoy for the purpose of carry- 
ing a treaty, is anovelty in the political world, 
but we live in an age of revolutions, and perhaps, 
the great talents of the citizen, who is appointed 
to this arduous office, may be an apology for such 
an innovation. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LAW INTELLIGENCE, 


Cracuit Court or THe U.S.IN AWD FoR THE EASTERN 
Disrrict oF PENNSYLVANIA, May 20.1801. Presenr, 
TILGHMAN, CHIEF JUSTICE, AND GRIFFITH, JUSTICE. 


Levi HoLLiIncswortn, a citizen of the United 
States, vs. WittiaAmM Duane, a subject of his 
Britannic Majesty. 


This. was an action fora libel. ‘The defend- 
ant pleaded to the jurisdiction of the court, in 
abatement, alledging, that he, as well as the plain- 
tiff, was a citizen of the state of Pennsylvania, 
and that he was not a subject of his Britannic 
majesty. The plea was verified, in the usual 
form, by the affidavit of the defendant, and issue 
was joined thereon. ‘The cause was tried by a 
respectable special jury, on Monday last, who, 
having heard the witnesses, retired from the bar, 
for a few minutes, and then returned with a-ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, conformably to the charge of 
the court, by which it appears, that the defénd- 
ant is a subject of his Britannic majesty. The 
jury did not (as in strictness they might) assess 
the plaintiff’s damages, at the bar, but it was 
agreed, that a veniri facias denour, should issue 
for that purpose, returnable to the next session, 
aml that the defendant should be permitted to of- 
fer evidence before the jury, thereon returned, 
and sworn in extenuation. 

In the Aurora of a recent date, appeared re- 
marks, entitled, * he age of revc lutions.” 

Mr. Lewis, alter observing on the tendency of 
such publications, to destroy the trial by jury, 
«the great palladium of our liberties,” and ani- 
madverting upon the falshood and wickedness o! 
the publication in question, produced an affidavit, 
that the papcr containing it, was bought at the 
office of the defendant, and that he was the prin- 
ter and publisher thereof, and thereupon moved 
for a rule upon the defendant, to shew cause, on 
Friday morning, 10 o’clock, why an attachment 
for a contempt, should not issue against him, &e-. 

The court granted the rule. 

Friday morning. ‘William Duane appeared in 
court, in obedience to the rule, and acknowledg- 
ecdb}iimself to be the printer and publisher of the 
paper of the 20th May, 1801, No. 3171, called 
s*'The Aurora, Or General Adveitiser,” 

The defendant’s. counsel having requested, 
that the counsel in support of their rule, would 
frst offer their arguments and authorities, Mr.! 
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Lewis accordingly rose. He gave a narrative of 
the proceedings on the trial of the issue, on the 
plea to the jurisdiction, which, he contended, 
were not only fair, but favourable to the defend- 
ant: he contrasted with his narrative, the publi- 
cation in question: he analized the latter, and 
charged it, with being not less false than wicked ; 
he cited many decisions in the English courts, 
and in the courts of this state, (while the present 
governor was chief justice,) to prove that the 
court had the power of punishing contempts in a 
summary way, by attachment: -he stated the ten- 
dency of such publications, to poison the streams 
of justice, to biass the public mind, with respect 
to the parties to a suit, to intimidate the court, 
the jurors, and witnesses, and eventually to de- 
stroy the trial by jury, altogether ; from all which 
he inferred, the necessity of the court’s possess- 
ing, and exercising the power of punishing by at- 
tachment. 

The counsel for the defendant began, by ex- 
pressing his diffidence in his own talents, and his 
regret, that the official duties of his colleague, 
Mr. Dallas,* rendered it indelicate for him, to 
take a part in the defence of his client: under 
these circumstances, he lamented, that so short 
a time had been allowed him, to prepare his de- 
fence. (Are you prepared to proceed, or do you 
want time? said the court. He replied, that he 
was as well prepared as he could hope to be, and 
proceeded.) He endeavoured to shew, that most 
of the expressions in the publication, were so ge- 
neral, as to bear no particular allusion to the 
court. He doubted, whether the assumption of 
the power, contended for by the court, would not 
be an infraction of the constitutional right to a 
trial by jury, in all criminal cases; he admitted, 
that the court might proceed by attachment, for 
contempts, committed in the face of it, or by of- 
posing its process! but, that, in all other cases, 
an offender should be punished, as in ordinary 
cases, by indictment. (Fudge Griffith. Do you 
suppose that an indictment for an offence at com- 
mon law, would lay in this court?) He argued, 
that as this publication related only to the trial of 
the issue upon the plea to the jurisdiction, which 
was decided, and was therefore a cause ended, 
and not pending, none of the evil consequences, 
which had been anticipated by the opposite coun- 
sel, could follow. 

Messrs. Ingersol and Tilghman made some 
short and pithy remarks in reply, on the necessi- 
ty of giving the courts the power of punishing 
contempts by attachment; and-on the constitu- 
tional objection thereto. They cited many deci- 
sions in our state courts, in which such a power 
had been exercised; they stated, that at the date 
of the publication, no judgment had been entered 
upon the verdict of the jury, and that the ques- 
tion of the damages, the very marrow of the suit, 
was yet to be decided. 

The court then gave their opinions, singly, in 
a lucid, and masterly manner. ‘They adverted 
to the circumstances of the trial: to the indul- 
gence, shewn to the defendant: to the respecta- 
bility of the jurors. They remarked, that, upon 
the defendant’s own shewing, no reasonable man 
could hesitate to say, that he was not an Ameri- 
can citizen: that the counsel on both sides, had 
left the question to the jury, without argument, 
under the charge of the court; altho’ the court 
had intimated a desire of hearing the arguments 
ot learned counsel, on a point of so much impor- 
tance to the defendant ; that the court had ex- 





“Mr. Dallas is attorney of the United States, for the’ 


Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 


pressed a wish, that the point might be reserved 
for more solemn deliberation, or that a bill of ex, 
ceptions might be filed, to carry it, for a final qe, 
cision, before the supreme court of the U, §, vy. 
the counsel for the defendant had done neith,,. 
“« After all this, how unmanly, how false, ig thi, 
publication!” The court then expressed their 
opinions, as to their power to proceed by attach, 
ment, for contempts: that such power had beep 
exercised by courts, time out of mind, was neces, 
sary to their existence, and to the administration 
of justice; and was expressly given by act of 
congress :} and that, as nobody could doubt, by 
that the publication in question, was a gross cop, 
tempt of the court, the rule for the attachmey 
must be made absolute. 

The court then informed the defendant, tha 
he was permitted to require interrogatories to be 
filed by the plaintiff, and that, if in his answer, 
thereto, he could purge himself of the contemp,, 
he would, of course, be discharged. 

To give the defendant an opportunity of ¢op. 
sulting with his counsel, on the expediency 9 
demanding interrogatories, he was required to 
enter into a recognizance, in the sum of 500 dol. 
lars, forhis appearance, &c. on the following mom. 
ing, which was accordingly done, and the court 
adjourned. 

Saturday morning. ‘The defendant was again 
asked by the court, if he demanded interrogato. 
ries to be filed? He answered, that he did not, 
and submitted to the court. 

Mr. Dallas. rose, and observed, that no man 
had felt more regret, or had more sincerely cen. 
sured the publication in the Aurora, than himself; 
that the trial of the issue had been conducted 
with fairness, that every reasonable indulgence 
had been shewn to the defendant; and that the 
jury had conscientiously discharged their duty; 
that on seeing his client, after the publicationhad 
appeared, his first question to him, was, “ how 
could you publishsuchastatementin your paper!” 
to which he replied, ** have you seen Wayne’ 
saper of the preceding evening?” Mr. Dallas 
was then proceeding to read a publication in the 
Gazette of the U. S. of Tuesday evening, te 
ground a motion for an attachment against the 
editor thereof. ‘The court observed, that the two 
cases must not be confounded, but that they were 
ready to hear any thing in extenuation of the con- 
cempt. 

Mr. Dallas then read a publication in the Ga 
zette of the U. S. which, he said, provoked his 
client, to make the statement in the Aurora ;—he 
would not attempt to justify the conduct of his 
client, but hoped that the court would consider the 
provocation, to which the publication in the Au- 
rora, had an evident reierence. 


The counsel for the plaintiff insisted, that th 
publication in the Aurora was wholly indepen 
dent, and had no reference whatever, to that m 
the Gazette: but, if it had, how could that justify 
sO virulent and false an attack upon the court, the 
jury, and the plaintiff, who had no hand in it? 


The court, after consideration, declaring tht 
they considered the publication in the Gazet 
4s nO extenuation of the offence, proceeded 
pass sentence on the defendant. ‘They observ 
ed, that his offence far exceeded that of Oswald; 
who was séntenced to a fine of ten pounds, 40 
an imprisonment of 30 days, by the supreime 

+ See acts of congress, vol. 1. p. 60 “ All the said cour 
of the United States shall have power to punish, by fine 
imprisonment, at the discretion of said courts, all the 6m 


tempts of authority in any cause or hearing before | 
|Same.”? 








spurt of Pennsylvania: but as they did not wish 
» use their authority, either to break a man 
jown, or to oblige him to languish under a long 
confinement, they adjudged, that. the defendant 
ye imprisoned for 30 days, including this day ; 
hat he pay the costs of prosecution, and stand 
»mmitted until this sentence is complied with. 

The defendant was immediately taken into 


qystody- 


¢ 


gacoiT CourT oF THE U.S.1N AND For THE Eastern 
DisfRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, SATURDAY May 23,1801. 
PRESENT, CHLEF JUSTICE TILGHMAN, AND JUSTICE 
Grif FITH. 


Mr. Dallas, having read the affidavit of John 
{‘Nulty, proving the publication, &c. moved for 
, rule upon Caleb P. Wayne, printer and publisher 
{the Gazette of the United States, to shew cause 
m Monday morning next, 10 o’clock, why an 
ytachment for a contempt should not be issued 

inst him, for a publication in the said Gazette 
{the 19th inst. respecting a cause now depend- 
ing in this court, between Levi Hollingsworth, 
Jaintiff, and William Duane, defendant. 

The rule was granted. 

Monday morning.—Mr. Wayne appeared, at- 
ended by his counsel Messrs. Chauncey and Wal- 
lace. 

Mr. Dallas rose in support of the rule, and, 
wving alleged the motives which impelled him 
ytake a part in this proceeding, he was about to 
ater into an examination of the publication in 

e Gazette. 4. 

Mr. Chauncey asked, whether it would not be 
gular, previously to prove the publication, and; 
ye service of the rule upon Mr. Wayne? , 

John M‘Nulty was accordingly called, who 
wore, that he had purchased the Gazette, con- 
ining the publication, at the office of Mr. 

ayne, on Saturday evening last, as he believed 

and that Mr. Wayne was the Editor of that 
azette. 

James Humphries swore, that he had served a 
py of the rule, upon Mr. Wayne, in person, 
mn Saturday last. 

Mr. Chauncey then moved that the rule might 
be discharged, on the ground of irregularity. 

eobserved, the affidavit upon which the rule was 
ranted, the rule itself, and the affidavit of the 
vice thereof, were all entitled, ** The United 
Mates vs. Caleb P, Wayne:” that no such cause 
asin court: that motions and affidavits for at- 
tchments, in civil suits, are proceedings on the 
wil side of the court, and to be entitled with 
he names of the parties, until the attachments 
sued; from which period only, they were on 

€ criminal side, and the United States were to 
considered as prosecutors. In support of this 
loctrine, he cited ‘Tidd’s Practice, 142. 2 Term 
keports, 643. 6 Term Rep. 640. 7 Term Rep. 
bo. 3S Term Rep. 253. 4 Bl. 285. &c. He men- 
loned also, the case of “* the commonwealth vs. 

Uswald,” the records of which he had examined, 
nd, although the rule was entitled “‘ Common- 
realth vs. Oswald,” yet the affidavits were all en- 
itled with the name of the suit. 

Messrs. Dallas and Dickerson stated, that they 
‘te taken by surprize: that the objection was 
“tto be foreseen: that it was merely formal 

d arising out of the error of the clerk—(Mr. 
hauncey. The affidavit is in the hand-writin 
the counsel, Mr. Dallas; surely you'will not at- 
pbute its imperfection to the clerk? )—that altho’ 

“notice of the rule was entitled * U.S. vs: Dus 
Xe,” yet, in the body of it, there was a reference 





r 
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to *¢ Hollingsworth vs. Duane,” which was suffi- 
cient notice to Mr.. Wayne, of the cause in which 
it was alledged, the contempt had been commit- 
ted. 

The court observed, that it was a mere ques- 
tion of procedure, but, being bound by the rules 
of practice, and by reason, they must discharge 
the rule: that it was perfectly well settled, that, 
whether a contempt be committed by the parties 
to asuit, or by a third person, the proceeding 
must be on the civil side of the court, until the 
attachment is issued. 

Rule for the attachment discharged. 

Mr. Dallas immediately moved for a rule 
upon Mr. Wayne, to shew cause &c. tomorrow 
morning, 10 o’clock.k—Mr. Wayne’s counsel 
stated, that as their principal reason for taking 
the objection to the former rule, was on account 
of the necessary absence of Mr. Lewis, their 
colleague, upon whom their client, as well as 
themselves, chiefly depended, and whose return 
to the city could not be expected, during the 
present session, they hoped the rule would not 
oe made returnable, before next October session. 
—The delay was opposed by Mr. Dallas, and 
refused by the court, and the rule, as moved for, 
was granted. 


—_— 
MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[Only a fragment of the following essay has hitherto ap- 
peared. Ina broken and imperfect form it was originally 
printed in a provincial paper. The editor has since en- 
larged the subject by new topics, and additional illus- 
tration. Itonly remains to add, that its object is to punish 
female slanderers, and not by any means to calumniate 
the female character. Of a large portion of wise, amiable, 
and affectionate women, it is impossible to think unfa- 
vourably. ‘There are thousands to whom may be justly 
applied the encomium of the poet, 

‘* Oh, blest with temper, whose unclonded ray, 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day ; 

Ye, who can lowe a sister’s charms, and hear 
Sighs fora daughter, with unwounded ear.’’] 


THE FARRAGO, No. 


But Clio cries, ‘‘ What! railing without end? 
Mean task! how much more generous to commend.” 
Yes, to commend as you are wont to do, 
My kind instructor and example too! 
«« Daphnis,” says Clio, “ has a charming eye; 
What pity ’tis her shoulder is awry! 
Aspasia’s shape indeed....but then her aic.... 
The man has parts, who finds destruction there. 
Almira’s wit has something that’s divine, 
And wit enough....but few in all things shine. 
Selina serves her friends, relieves the poor, 
Who was it said Selina’s near threescore ? 
In Myra’s form might cherubims appear; 
But then....she has a freckle on her ear.” 
Without a put, Hortensia she commends 
The first of women, and the best of friends; 
Owns her in person, wit, fame, virtue, bright: 
She dy’d last night.” 
Dr. Youn. 


When, in my introductory essay, Lassured the 
ladies, that satuure should not be employed against 
them, I- meant to be understood, with some limi- 
tations. It never was my intention, it never shal! 
be my practice, 

‘« To give virtue scandal, innocence a fear, 
Or from the soft-eyed virgin steal a tear.” 

But if, in sportsman’s phrase, a wanton young 
filly should prove vicious, then, many a crack 
must be heard from the satiric thong. To those, 
who, ‘ all smarting with their wounds,” com- 


| plain, that my spleen is the beadle, anid employs 


the whip of wire, I will reply, that it is not wo- 

man, I scourge, but impostors, in female attire, 

who, in the vehement words of Swift, “ should 

be. discarded from good company, and, like im- 
ee a Py 


ao 


to make a visit to mortals. 


~~ 
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pertinent footmen, be stripped and kicked down 
stairs.” 

I have been, as it were, compelled to write 
tartly, by the solicitation of numerous correspon- 
dents, who complain grievously of,the-pains and 
penalties, they undergo, from the tongue ef fe- 
male detractors. ‘These epistles, in general dic- 
tated by a spirit of bitterness, 1 prudently sup- 
press, but, as the writers unanimously assure me, 
that, unless I avenge their cause, they will fight 
their own battle, and publicly too, to prevent an 
indiscriminate slaughter of feminine characters, 
and conscious of my own dove-like disposition, I 
thus gently chastize offenders myself. 

Having once believed, that woman never could 
depart a foot from that “‘ pure and perfect way,” 
of which, such honourable mention is made in 
Tate and Brady’s psalms, I think it necessary to 
premise, that I am now a little sceptical. When 
yet in my noviciate of gallantry, and before I was 
admitted behind the scenes of love, I surveyed 
the sex, with the same emotions, which actuate 
the wondering clown, when, from the gallery ofa 
theatre, he beholds ‘* lords, ladies, and knights of 
the garter,” all gorgeous upon the stage. Verily, 
thought I, those white-robed misses, that sit so 
demurely, in yonder semi-circle of chairs, must 
be condescending seraphs, who have vouchsafed 
I used to hold my 
breath, to cast down my eyes, and never to men- 
tion the fi/thy word man, lest I should shock their 
modesty. I used to “ deem with most myste- 
rious reverence,” of the scrupulous caution of 
their conduct; and never imagined, that a being, 
so apparently circumspect, gentle, and timid, 
could be capable of the bold, the ungenerous, and 
the cruel. It is needless to add, that this gaudy 
dream has vanished; and I awake, inquiring in 
vain, for the fair phantoms, which have fled away. 

Were the sex stained by no other blot, than the 
mark of that fruit, for which their first mother 
longed, I would advance an ardent advocate in 
their cause, and, pleading the frailty of constitu. 
tion, would employ every subtle sophism of St, 
Omer’s, in their favour. But, when they 
keep hypocrisy constantly drudging at the mask 
manufactory, while“ with whispering, and most 
cuilty diligence,” they discover, and with mali-: 
cious industry, report a sister’s weakness, then 
they deserve no quarter; and it is the duty of all, 
to animadvert upon disingenuousness so criminal. 

Shakspeare, who, in his ** Desdemona,” has 
pourtrayed the character of an amiable female, 
who could not fail **to charm the lover, and to 
fix the friend,”’ has warned us, with his wonted 
knowledge of the world, not to believe that all 
women are like the daughter of Brabantio. His 
‘“¢ E melia,” to adopt Othello’s phrase, is “a cun- 
ning whore of Venice,” his “ Cressida is a slut- 
tish spoil of opportunity';” and an honest rustic, 
to whom I once read the following*description 
by Iago, confessed, that ‘ the rogue was half 
right.” 

‘Go to, go to, you are pictures out of doors, 

Bells in your parlours, wild cats in your kitchens, 


Saints in your injuries, devils, being offended, 
Players in your housewifery, and housewives in your beds.” 


I had broken off my essay, in order to take 
Juvenal from my shelf, that the perusal of his 
sixth satire might animate my own, when I 
was interrupted by the entrance of a friend. 
He had scarcely seated himself, before he 
had inquired, and ascertained the subject, 
which employed my thoughts. ‘ Stop,” he 
says, “the intemperance of your genius will cer- 





tainly hurry you to speak daggers. “Be content 
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to restrain invective; and if a caricatura of the 
sex must be exhibited, use that which I give 
you.” He then reached me the following frag- 
ment, extremely torn and dirtied, which, he as- 
sured me, he had picked up in the street, and 
which, probably, had fallen out of the pocket of 
a brother author. I accordingly publish it in its 
original form, and, should the ladies be offended 
by its severity, I can answer, like children, chid- 
den by their master, ‘‘ why it was not I, sir.” 


SPECULATIONS ON THE SEX. 


BY CONRAD CAUSTIC, ESQ. 


* & * * * Bless me, says I, railing against 
CALUNNY; were it not for such an occasional grist, 
how do you suppose our female mills would go so 
fast?) Hark! don’t you hear them, clack, clack, 
clack ?—This remark I made to my uncle Cuth- 
bert, who, as he blew out a prodigious puff of my 
kitefoot tobacco, last evening, asked, why women 
were so delighted with a tale of scandal, where, 
“¢ at every word, a reputation dies.” 

Yes, my dear uncle, continued I, rising in a 
high harranguing mood from my chair—Yes, I 
afirm, that in a humble hamlet, or even in a 
street or bye lane of a city, in the lazy months, 
when the dog-star causes newsmen to loiter, un- 
less afrail chambermaid should, like Shakspeare’s 
Julietta, exhibit the ‘¢ stealth of mutual entertain- 
ment, written incharacters too gross :” unless Ri- 
chard Roe married, or John Doe died, there 
would be, alas! no tepic, on which a woman’s 
loquacity could prattle. 

I have often thought, that those erial beings, 
whose province, as Pope tells us, is to watch 
over the fair, divert themselves in stealing a 
glowing ray from the planet venus, orsome other 
star of fervid temperature, and then go about, 
like incendiaries, lighting up a flame in some 
combustible hearts, that the whole female neigh- 
bourhood may rush outandcry fre! They would 
sleep too quietly in their beds, were it not so. 
Restless woman must be doing, even if it is mis- 
chief. Candid woman always Cries out, when a 
sister’s character is schorching. I would rather, 
says the frank Delia, that a regiment of your sex, 
should witness my frailty, than one solitary indi- 
vidual of my own. Generous man would wrap 
up my weakness ina mantle. Censorious Clarissa 
would tell it to her smirched maids, who would 
tell ittolady Blab, who would tell it Goody Gossip, 
the very gazette and daily advertiser of—detrac- 
son. 

Curious uncle Cuthbert, are you answered? 
Full soundly would the girls sleep, and chaste 
dreams would they tell their mothers in the morn- 
ing, were it not for that inveterate itch of scandal, 
with which the female mass is tainted. 

You recollect ’tother day, when an arch 
wag reported, that Sam Slender had taken unto 
himself a wife. Lord! what a combustion among 
giggling girls! ‘ Well, I am sorry for Sam. 
Doubtless he was forced to marry. I wonder 
when the efair happened. What a sly creature 
he is; and what a wanton she!” 

I wish, quoth uncle Cuthbert, drily, that wo- 
men would mind their distaff and needle. I wish 
that law of some of the British princes were re- 
vived, which forbad women from assembling at 
each other’s houses for the purposes of idle talk 
and gossipping. I hate those outrageous prudes, 
that bawl so loudly upon trivial occasions. She, 
who shrieks at akiss in the day, will 
What? interrupted I, impatiently—certainly 
raise her voice no higher in the night, says my 
wncle—* * * * * | 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
POLITICAL SYNOPSIS. 


‘“ We'll talk of news; 

Who loses, and who wins, who’s in, who’s out, 
And TAKE UPON US, THE MYSTERY OF THINGS.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


Among the many inconveniences, with which 
an American Editor is harrassed, may be justly 
enumerated the difficulty in obtaining foreign in- 
telligence, withregularity. Nothing can be more 
desultory, infrequent, and irregular, than the re- 
ceipt of European papers. A principal portion 
of our occasional knowledge of news fram afar, 
is derived from the vague accounts of some un- 
lettered or interested mariner, and from indi- 
gested bundles of London or Hamburgh papers, 
picked up in haste, without choice or order. 
Hence, the inextricable confusion of all our state- 
ments of European incidents; and hence, the 
multiplicity of delusions, and abundant crop of 
lies, with which the public are perpetually ca- 
joled. 

It is a singular, and astonishing truth, that in 
the capital of the United States, the British pa- 
pers generally ‘“‘ come, unlooked for, if they come 
at all.”’ ‘They drop upon us by chance.;Few regu- 
lar files can be obtained: and of the various, and 
valuable gazettes, published in London, and the 
great towns of England, the greater part, with 
which our Editors are accidentally furnished, by 
captains of vessels, merchants, &c. is, of a com- 
position, purely jacobinical. It is rare to seea 
single number of The True Briton, The Sun, 
The London Gazette, or The St. James’s Chro- 
nicle. But we have malignant ‘* Stars,” and 
French “‘ Couriers,” without number. Hence, 





politics, the most erroneous, become the creed 


of our countrymen. For, the American Editors, 
having, for the most part, no other than jacobini- 
cal papers to select from, of course, retail, on this 
side of the Atlantic, all that trash, falshood, and 
blasphemy, for which, papers in French pay, are 
raised to ** ad eminence.” In conducting our 
proposed summary, we shall often have occasion 
to lament the penury of our materials. | But it is 
better to be meagre and barren, than copiously 
false and delusive, and faithful, though brief nar- 
rative, is preferable to reams of French gascon- 
ade. From ajucobin, we wish to import none 
of his tainted wares. His merchandize reeks 
with plague, and desolation. He is a liar, from 
the beginning, like his infernal ancestor. But, 
when we can obtain the sober sense, and honest 
truth of the people of Great-Britain, through 
the medium of correct publications, we will en- 
deavour to epitomize their politics, and exhibit 
‘“ things, as they are.” 

England, glorious for the splendour ofher na- 
val victories, is again a triumphing victor. Her 
fleet, urged by the dauntless valour of Nelson, 
has defeated the Dane, and the fading constella- 
tion of the northern stars, is already ‘ shorn of 
its beam.”—His Britannic majesty has recover- 
ed from an alarming indisposition, resumed the 
reins of empire, and rejoices in the love, and ho- 
mage of a filial and loyal people.—At the late 
ancient concert in London, soon after the king’s 
recovery, the audience were unexpectedly grati- 


fied with ** God save the King,” which, with the}, 
following additional stanza, was rapturously ap-} 


plauded. 
| Lord! to our prayer attend ; 

Wealth in thy mercy send 
Te George our King. 
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All ill from him remove : 

Long may he live to prove: 

His grateful people’s love, 
God save the King! 

During the long course of a virtuous reign, hi, 
majesty was never so popular, as at the presey, 
hour. All men, of all parties, concur in beneyo. 
lence and loyalty, to a mild and moral monarg, 
Traitors skulk to privacy, or to Paris, and Seqj, 
tion no longer darts her serpent tongue. 

‘“* There purple Vengeance, bath’d in gore retires, 
Her weapons blunted, and extinct her fires; 


There, Faction roars, REBELLION BITES HER cH, 


, : : , ‘ qr 
And gasping furies thirst for blood in vain.” 7 


The sudden death of Paul of Russia, bode, 
favorably to England. His successor, Alexap, 
der, has manifested a disposition to amity, and 
is said not to be allured by the wiles of Buona. 
parte. Of the causes of the demise of his impe. 
rial predecessor, nothing certain is ascertained, 
Popular rumour, as usual, ascribes his death to 
poison. The voluptuaries aver, that it was some 
Delilah, of St. Petersburgh, who dulled on her 
courtezan lap this Russian Sampson. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 


When Mr. Jefferson, “ softly sweet in Lydian 
measures,” delivered his bland speech, at the 
commencement of his administration, creduloys 
men were beguiled by the plausibility of his pro. 
mises. ‘The president has torn off his mask, and 
by his recent appointments, convinced all, * who 
have ears to hear,” that his maxims are incor. 


rigibly anti-federal ; and that the capricious honey. 


moon of pfofessed attachment to his /ollitical 
opponents, is to be followed by a long seasono 
resentment and disgust.—Men, who were found 
guilty of no other crime, than allegiance to the 
Washington system of government, have been 
ejected from office; and Albert Gallatin, a Ge 
nevan, and an adventurer, holds the purse strings 
ofthe country. We view itas the most dangerous 
of all political delusions, to believe, that Mr. 
Jefferson willbe friendly to federalism. His earl 
measures will be vigilantly regarded, and we shall 
soon have a sure pledge of his policy. If, du 
ring the next session, he follows up his “ kind 
greetings,” by substantial deeds; if he prove 
*‘ clear in his great office,’’-and unbiassed by the 
mad counsel of Gallic advisers, he will conciliate 
all, whom honour and virtue would approve. 

In a paper, published in the interior of Penn 
sylvania, a ludicrous instance occurs of a rhym 
ing solicitation for office. A’ Mr. Drum, eage 
to make some noise in the world, thus calls upos 
his political friends. 


TO THE FREE ELECTORS OF WESTMORELAND AX 
ARMSTRONG COUNTIES. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Having been encouraged by a number of m 
friends, to run for the office of sheriff, at the ¢t 
suing election, I therefore offer myself as a et 
didate for thatofice, and, accordingly, solicit y 
votes and interest. | . 

The public’s humble servant, 
PHILIP DRUM 


Much more to‘add, 
It will look bad, 
Resolv’d Il am to runs 
Then if you’re free, 
Come vote for me, 
If not, ne harm is done. 
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We are delighted to learn, that the “ New- 
Fogland Palladium,” published, twice a week, 
x, Boston, has a liberal patronage, a wide circu- 
iytion, and a strong influence. It is, beyond all 
sompare, the first political gazette in America ; 
nd the reason is manifest, that it must be so, 
when we state, that, independently of the stock 
of contribution, made by a very industrious and 
‘genious editor, this gazette is considered as a 
yank of deposit forall the statesmen and wits of 
New-England. Masterly essays, from the most 
respectable authors, abound in the Palladium ; 
he paper is Conspicuous for its originality ; and 
»0 lessons, political, ethical, or religious, are 
qught in this virtuous and orthodox paper, but 
the sober dictates of ** old experience.” 


« Till old Experience do attain, 
«‘ To something like prophetic strain.” 


It gives us pleasure to add, that though under 
sold title of ** The Mercury,” it was supported, 
by more than two thousand subscribers, it has ac- 
quired five hundred more, since the reign of a 
sew and accomplished editor, and the exertions 
of his powerful auxiliaries. 


A mournful instance of the violence of passion, 
lately occurred at Dedham, Massachusetts. A 
lver and his mistress, unhappy in the delay, or 
the downfal of their expectations, acted the 
eadful tragedy of the self-murdered Werter. 


== 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 


ROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS.~COLON AND SPONDEF. 





‘ For you, 

I tame my youth to philosophic cares, 

And grow still paler by the midnight lamps.” 
Dr. ARMSTRONG. 


Mrs. Ropinson, who, as the Perditaof a prince, 
ad the *¢ Laura” of the Della Crusca school, was 
thaps, equally meretriviaus, has written some 
ings, which virtue and good sense would not 
sown, The following pretty verses are from 
Mr pen, and are not generally known. 


To one, who lamented a beautiful girl, weep- 


lg, though she declared that tears relieved her 
nquietude— 


The lucid tear from Flavia’s eye 

Down her soft cheek in pity flows, 
As ether drops forsake the sky, 

To cheer the blushing, dreoping rose. 


For, like the sun, her eyes diffuse 
O’er her fair face so bright a ray, 
That tears must fall, like heavenly dews, 
Lest the twin roses fade away. 


The ensuing repartee of the versatile and bril- 


tut Charles ‘Townsend, is at once sparkling and 
st, 


When Mansfield was at the zenith of his 
gal reputation, he used to pass his time from 
turday evening to Monday morning, at the 
tlord Foley’s, who, though a very good sort 
man, was not remarkable for either wit or ta- 
‘ss Somebody asking Charles Townsend 
at could be Murray’s motive for spending so 
tch of his time in such a manner—‘ Pho,” 
's Charles, «* Murray is a very prudent fel- 
; from the nature of his business, he’s oblig- 
‘Ofag a great deal, in the course of the week, 
“ he goes down to Foley’s, to rest his under- 
uuding, on a Sunday.” 
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The following droll epitaph I have picked up 
on the common of an old magazine : 
The wedding day appointed was, 
And wedding clothes provided; 


Before the nuptial day, alas, 
He sicken’d, and he die did. 


A bridegroom friend, who wished to have his 
wedding night alluded to, in the scriptural style, 
was answered in the following impromptu : 


In answer to your note polite, 
(You will not take the change ill) 
You’re like good Yacob—for, to-night, 
You'll wrestle with an angel. 


= 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The “ Infernal Quixote, a Tale of the Day,” 
is a novel of great humour and popularity. Teis 
written by a Mr. Lucas, a clergyman, and is a 
stout defence of established doctrines, 


A new edition of Jarvis’s translation of Don 
Quixotte, with elegant plates and improvements, 
in the poetical versions of the Spanish ballads, 
has been lately printed. 


Richard Cumberland Esq. an elegant and cor- 
rect writer, who, in all his performances, has dis- 
played the purest morality, has published “ A 
few Plain Reasons, why we should believe in 
Christ, and adhere to his religion; addressed to 
the Patrons and Professors ‘of the new philoso- 
phy.” 

A second edition of ‘“ Considerations on the 
Nature and efficacy of the Lord’s Supper,” 
abridged from the larger volume, has been pub- 
lished, by Vicessimus Knox, D. D. Master of 
Tunbridge School. The following passage is ex- 
tracted from Bishop Horsley’s last charge to the 
clergy of his diocese, p. 23. 

“‘ Itis with much satisfaction, that I recom- 
mend to your perusal a work not long sinee pub- 
lished, upon this sublime subject, by alearned di- 
vine of this diocese, under the title of Considera- 
tions, &c. I have requested the reverend author, 
to reduce it to a form and size, fit for general 
dispersion, among the laity, which I mean to re- 
commend. Meanwhile, it highly deserves the 
attention of the profession, tow hose particular 
use, it is perhaps better adapted in its present 
shape, than in one more popular: and it is no in- 
considerable monument of the learning and piety 
of the writer. , 


In one large volume 12mo. price 5s. in boards, 
‘¢ an Introduction to the Study of the Bible,” has 
been published, being the fourth edition of the 
first volume of the Elements of Christian Theo- 
logy ; containing Proofs of the Authenticity and 
Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; a Summar 
of the History of the Jews: an Account of the 
Jewish Sects; anda Brief Statement of the Con- 
tents of the several Books of the Old and New 
Testaments. By George Pretyman, D. D. F. 
R. S. lord bishop of Lincoln. 

The posthumous works of Florian, lately pub- 
lished at Paris, are said to contain, besides his 
Life, written byJaufret, his Speech on his rece 
tion in the Academy, several new Fables, which 
may be read with with pleasure, even after La 
Fontaine, and Nivernois ; and a newPastoral Ro- 
mance, not unworthy of the author of Galatea. 

Mrs. Charlotte Smith, who holds an indefati- 
gable pen, and is one of the most industrious 
literary ladies on record, has published, in 3 vols. 
* The Letters of a Solitary Wanderer, contain- 
taining Narratives of various Descriptions.” 
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A niéw satirical poem, of the same class with 
“ The Pursuits of Literature,” appeared in Lon- 
don last winter, The following distingyished 
persons, are introduced in the course of this work: 
The king, the attorney-general, lord Eldon, Rev. 
Mr. Wakefield, Dr. Priestley, Mr. Canning, bi- 
shop of Landaff, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Fox, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Burke, Mr. Godwin, 
Tom Paine, Rev. Thomas Scott, Mr, Justice 
Pye, the lord Pybus, Dr. Vincent, lord Ma- 
cartney, lord Malmesbury, Dr. Herschel, Mr. 
George Ghalmers, Dr. Laurence, Mr. Wind- 
ham, Buonaparte, lord Grosvenor, sir William 
Scott, duke of Clarence, lord Auckland, lord 
Mulgrave, earl of Exeter, lord Kenyon, lord 
Westmoreland, Mr. Dobbs, count Rumford, the 
late Dr. Johnson, Mr. Tierney, Mr. Grattan, 
Dr. Garnett, Peter Pindar, Mr. Corry, &c. &c. 


A London editor remarks, that “ the author 
of *'The Millennium,’ is yet unknown to us. 
Wehave perused it with much entertainment.— 
It is a strong proof of the merit of the present 
age, that real genius is combined with real mo- 
desty. It is curious to think, that the only two 
satires possessed, of intrinsic value, which have 
lately appeared before the public—The Millen- 
nium, we mean, and The Pursuits of Literature, 
are almost the only poems, whose authors we 
have not been able to discover.” 


The new novel, by Mr. Smith, entitled, “The 
Runaway,” is nearly out of print, so great has 
been the demand for this truly excellent produc- 
tion, after the old school. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘The paternal and salutary hints, communicated 
by the anxiety of a venerable, and sincere friend, ~ 


he will perceive, we have attended to; and, ac- 
cording to our measure of ability and health, we 
shall endeavour to follow the spirit of his advice. 


‘The political articles of this week’s Port Folio, 
occupy a large portion of the paper. We hope 
for the pardon of those, who read merely for di- 
version. All must be gratified. We must fur- 


nish strong meat for statesmen, and “ milk for 
babes.” — oe 


The gentleman, who lately requested an in- 
sertion of “ Lucius,” from the ‘“* Washington 
Federalist,” is informed, that, notwithstanding 
our general aversion to copy from the newspa- 
pers, we should have cheertully. obeyed his sug- 
gestion, if we could have promptly obtained the 
essays alluded to. ‘he seascn for their insertion, 
appears now to be past. We are anxious to.ob- 


Y|tain the communications of this gentleman, both 


from our conviction of his pure principles, and 
sterling talents. We are, moreover, solicitous, 
that the Port Folio should sometimes be the de- 
pository for his correct thoughts, and forcible exe 
pression, that we may have some opportunity of 
testifying our deep sense of the liberal, unsolicite 
ed, and useful service, he has rendered us, with 


P-jso much zeal and friendship. 


The first hint of the Fable, printed in the last. 


page, of this Port Folio, was taken from the 
duke de Nivernois, as'he had taken it from 
Abstemius. The application of it, struck the 
author, in some late transactions of his country- 
men; and he most ardently prays, that we may 
never find it still more applicable to our history, 


| than it has been hitherto. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLpscnoo., 


If you permit a truant to peep into your literary seminary, 
he will venture to present you with the inclosed hastily writ- 
ten lines, as a peace-oflering; but shall not be irritated be- 
yond measure, should you choose to convert it into a burnt- 
offering, as a just punishment for time mispent. 

At any rate, the sentence you shall pass, shall not be ap- 
pealed from. 
Your sincere well-wisher, 
Tue AvTHor. 


DAMON AND DAPHNE, AN IDYLL, 
(MATRIMONIAL, ) 
ATTEMPTED FROM GESSNER. 


DAMON. 


The gloomy tempest, Daphne, has blown o’er, 
The thunder’s awful voice is heard no more ; 
Tremble not then, my girl, the lightning’s blaze 
Through the dark cloud, no longer darts its rays. 
Let us this arbour leave, the blue sky greet, 
For, see, the sheep, that sought this safe retreat, 
Now from their fleeces shake the drops of rain, 
And spread them o’er the bright’ning mead again. 
Let us then leave this fav’rite shelt’ring bower, 
To taste the beauties of this balmy hour; 

To viewthe sun-beams gildthe moisten’d ground, 
And throw their rich and radiant glory round. 


As from the grotto, hand in hand they past, 
The gentle Daphne on her partner cast 
Her swimming eyes, pressing his honest hand. 


DAPHNE. 


How lovely looks the gay, the smiling land, 

She said; while through the scattering cloud ap- 
ears 
The blue sky, dissipating all our fears. 
The clouds, as through the air they quickly pass, 
Hurry their shadows o’er the glist’ning grass. 
See, Damon, now, o’er yonder hill they throw 
Their shade o’er herds and cottages, and lo! 
They’re flown, and while o’er flowery meads 
they run, 


The hill’s again illumin’d by the sun. 
DAMON. 


The rainbow view, from hill to hill expand, 
Its radiant arches o’er the laughing land ; 
’Midst the grey cloud, a happy omen shows ; 
With peace and safety every colour glows: 
The quiet valley smiles beneath its beams, 
And owns its beauti¢s in her gliding streams. 


Daphne with gentle arm embrac’d her swain ; 
And cried; 
DAPIINE. 


See balmy zephyrs breathe again ; 
More cheerful with the flowers they sport and 
play, 
Dress’d by the drops of rain and light of day. 
The butterflies, in richest coats array’d, 
And fluttering insects joy to leave the shade, 
Their velvet wings in quick vibrations shake, 
While on the suriace of the neighbouring lake, 
Of shrubs and willows, wash’d from every stain, 
The trembling branches glitter once again ; 
Again the peasant in its bosom s¢es 
The heaven’s blue concave and the spreading 
trees. 


DAMON. 


Daphne, embrace me with thy circling arms, 
Whit sacred joy my swelling bosom warms, 
Where’er we turn, what glories meet our eyes, 
What unexhausted springs of rapture rise. 
From the least plant, to the bright star of day, 


All, all, our admiration ought to raise, 
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And tune our voices to the notes of praise! 
How my heart swells, when from yon mountain’s 
brow, 

I view the spreading country stretch’d below. 
Or, when amid the grass, in rural ease, 
Laying my limbs beneath the branching trees, 
I contemplate the various flowers and plants, 
And their minutely fine inhabitants. 

Or when amidst the solemn hours of night, 

I view the stars adorn the heavens with light ; 
The grateful changes of the seasons trace, 

The progress of the vegetable race. 

When ali these wonders thro’ my senses roll, 
They fill with purest awe my swelling soul ; 
houghts urge on thoughts in quick successive 
birth, 

Weeping, I kneel to him who made the earth; 
To him, my admiration I confess, 

Father of light, of life, of every bliss: 

Nought then my soul with equl joy can move, 
Save the delight to know my Daphne’s love. 


DAPHNE 


Damon, around me also wonders rise, 
And fill my bosom with a sweet surprize. 
Oh let us then, lock’d in a soft embrace, 
When Morn approaching lifts her ruddy face, 
When gentle Eve her milder beauties shows, 
Or moonlight through the air its radiance throws, 
Thus let our thoughts upon such objects rest, 
Whilst to each others beating bosoms prest, 
In broken accents we our wonder own, 
And turn our minds tow’rds heaven’s eternal 
throne. 
How inexpressible is the delight, 
When transports such as these, with tend’rest 
love unite. 

P. De 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[1f Mr. Oldschool should have a vacant corner in the Port 
Folio, he is requested to read the following, and determine 
whether it be worth inserting. ] 


ON SEEING A CROSS, 
WORN ON A LADY’S BREAST. 


Mysterious symbol! oft with fervent care, 

Hath meek Devotion lowly bow’d the knee, 
Breath’d with warm sighs, the intermingled 
pray’, 


And trac’d the suff’rings of her God in thee. 


But here, neglected and unknown thou art ; 
These ancient rites our colder faith denies, 
Nor longer clasps thy image to the heart, 
Nor bids thee, awful, o’er the altar rise. 


Yet claim once more thine honours, and again, 
Shall willing crouds thy matchless pow’r obey, 
For, though no more religion prompts thy reign, 
Yet beauty rules not with less potent sway. 


On Delia’s bosom plac’d, that sacred shrine, 
Shall all the wonted sanctity restore: 

W oe-worththe man, thatfeels not warmth divine, 
Nor suppliant kneels, sincerely to adore! 


For in that bosom where thou lov’st to dwell, ” 
Soft peace, and truth, and innocence, reside ; 
And modest Meekness finds her fav’rite cell, 

And gay good-humour to good-sense allied. 


hat seat of bliss, thy custom’d homage keeps, 
And reverent, at thy presence I incline, 
Nor ever pilgrim press’d thee to his lips, 


é 


Still, mystic talisman! thy post maintain, 























And let that fragrant shrine thy influence 

Free it from every trace of care or pain, 

And guard its tenant from the traitor, Loye. 
’ 


Prove; 

















Or should some secret passion nestle there, 

With friendly magic blunt its pointed stiny. 

Let not one anxious doubt the mansion share. 
But peace o’ershade it with her downy wing! 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE RAM AND THE BULL, 


A FABLE. 





In days of yore, when beasts and birds, 
Had all the faculties of men; 

At all times reason priz’d in words, 
Her precepts practis’d—now and then. 


A ram, with lofty soul endow’d, 
Confess’d the leader of the fold; 

Of many a palm of triumph proud, 
The meed of many a battle bold. 


A grazing bullock chanc’d to see, 
Within the limits of the fold, one day ; 

‘¢ Friend ; you have here no right,” quoth he 
*¢ This feed is ours—begone! away!” 


The bullock rais’d his head at last, 

To see whence came this angry strain; 
One look sedate upon him cast— 

Then whisk’d his tail—and graz2’d again, 









Ha! cries the ram, can this be borne? 
What! wrong, and thus insult us too? 
Since fair means, master bull, you scorn, 
Dam’me ! we'll see what force will do, 





mou) 





Then, while his veins with fury glow, 





Against the trespasser he flies, "1 
Whose horn arrests the feeble blow, ae 
And hurls him gasping to the skies. 3 
Supine upon the ground he fell, wou 
And left this moral for my lay ; stain 
That he who justice would compel, plac 
His strength, as wellas right, must weigh iY | 

o mot 

way 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. thar 

LINES ON A VIOLET, PRESENTED TO A LADY, ite 
Tho’ from thy bank of velvet torn, ar 
Hang not, fair flower, thy drooping crest; " 
On ’s BosOM thou shalt find, , ‘i 
A softer, sweeter bed of rest. ~ 
Tho’ from mild Zephyr’s kiss no more, ash 
Ambrosial balms thou shalt inhale, sun 
Her gentle breath, whene’er she sighs, an | 
Shall fan thee with a purer gale. the 
whi 





But be thou grateful for that bliss, 
For which, in vain, a thousand burn; | 
And as thou stealest sweets from her,j; 
Give back thy choicest in return. . 
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That kindles nature with its quickening ray, 


With half such rapture, as I will to mine. 





HUGH MAXWELL, PRINTER, 





